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| satisfied his wife; and Charlotte would have been contented 


<a — ———E = - 7 
ORIGINAL POETRY. (| MIND. | me before her cousin, and, of coures, the mortification of 
—— {\ ** Happy the feeling, from the bosom thrown Charlotte and her friends was proportionally great 
See Sa | Io perfect shape, whose besuty time shall spare— Ch» Ys age hre > hiect of the ares s! 

CHANGES, I Though a breath made it, lhe a bubble blown harlotte’s marriage became an ject of their dearest wishes 
A hath fi he field and the fountai | For summer pastime itite wunton air!" but that desired event did not take place in many years, and 

FRESHNESS hath gone from the field a ¢ fountain, : dan : die ey! 
Ss > 3s ~ p . ‘ the connexion she made did not by any means equal their 

From the glade and the glen where I wandered so long; | pean - soul pass negin —— n > brain ; . é « “ K Y . 4 = 
Where the fancy of youth clothed in light the far mountain, | M art im its narrow and unbrealhing “ we ambitious expectations, She was united to r le yn, n 
And the vale and the hill-side resounded with song. — ama ae a Rtn ag b, through the aif merchant of good standing, neither young nor wealthy. ‘The 
2 use c “ho i M 8 space “Ol . ne Frc eb = —e @ ee , . 
From the meadow’s sweet bosom the smile hath departed | Yet, when in full recorded numbers poured, income ering Grom his business was oufite pone toatiow bin & 
Which to childhood’s glad vision in beauty it wore ; If genius prompted them they may out live live in a handsome, though moderate style. ‘This ought to have 
| 


And the sky, like the brow of a man broken-hearted, 
Is darkened with clouds that have coloured it o’er. 


And the gleams are all faded which garnished each vision— 


When painting all nature in gladness, I strayed 


Where the woods seemed to wave with a verdure elysian, 


And the newness of Eden around me still played. 


But the music hath died, whose full cadence had power 
To pour o’er my pathway the spell of delight ; 


And the heart’s autumn whirlwinds have blighted each flower, | 


Where fragrance and beauty were wont to unite. 


Many friends are asleep on earth’s desolate bosom 
That thronged in affection about me of yore ; 


They have gone! like the spring-gifts of bud and of blossom, 
They have gone, and their arms will enfold me no more. 


And with them lie buried the innocent laughter, 
The smile, and the kiss that were dear to me then— 
Ere I knew the cold changes that soon followed after, 
The hollow and heartless—the shadows of men. 


Che mysterious glow of the spirit hath faded 
Which awoke in my breast the emotions of song ; 
Phe heart is unquiet, the brow is o’ershaded 
As the current of being sweeps turbid along. 
But amidst all the changes that mark my existence, 
As lL look back in memory’s dream on the past, 
Che gay future still stretches its measureless distance, 


And hope’s golden sunbeams around it are cast. EVERARD. 





EVELEEN. 


in the halls where the young smile of beauty is brightest, 


And hearts are the fondest, and feet are the lightest, 
And the eyes’ sialess beams are as brilliantly tender 
As the morn sun as yet unpossessed of its splendour ; 
And bosoms are beating with secrets unspoken, 

And looks are a language, and sighs are a token, 
There first she attracted my spirit’s devotion, 

As calm, yet as strong, as the zephyrless ocean. 

Few, winningly few, were her smiles and her glances, 
But oh! they were brighter and sharper than lances ; 


And the musical words, full of mildness and meekness, 


Reflected the heaven which gave them such sweetnes: 
And I heard some dark spirit repeating “ Alas! 
‘How soon will the dream of her innocence pass ! 


I saw her go forth when the flowers were asleep, 
With a figure more full and a bosom more deep ; 
And the lute of the minstrel was strung to her name, 
But she blushed not to hear it so full ot her fame 
Oh where were the roses which modesty nursed, 
As a mother her infant, her sinless, her first ? 
And where were the looks that were born of the sky, 
But more tenderly bright, and more brilliantly siiy— 
The looks that unconsciously claimed their dominion, 
\nd plundered the soul of its heavenward pinion ? 
More fleeting and false than the dews of the more 
lhat freshen at once and i!lumine the thorn. 
\re the light of her eye and the beam of her heart 
And the empire of nature is yielded to art. 
(nd again that dark spint repeated, “ Alas! 

How quick does the dream of her innocence pass ! 
| saw her! alone and deserted she lay, 
ter limbs’ marble roundness was wasted away ; 
lhe breast which the slumber of angels may pillow 
Convulsively heaved like a wind-beaten billow ; 
Che wing of the tempest dishevelled her hair, 
(nd the fire of her eye was the hell of despair, 
Hlow sudden ! how strange! Can the time-spirit spe 
its curse to the mind ast does to the cheek ! 
Is the temple of virtue alone undefiled, 
While her egis is borne by the hand of a child ? 
And as with the brow must it be with the mind 
And Eden with childhood be still left behind ? 
No—no! let me wander the universe round 
Be my circle of action undimmed asunbound 
Yea—yea, let eternity through his vast track, 

Sut call for a moment his roultitudes back, 
And I trace all the innocence-wrecks I may se: 
Man, boasted defender of beauty, to thee. 
‘Too truly that spirit repeated, “ Alas! 

How soon will the dream of her innocence pass!) A 








The destinies of nations! ‘Temples, thrones, 
And cities, laden with the onent’s spoil, 

May sink in indistinctness and decay ; 

The worm may coil where once that busy brain 
Evoked its images of lofty thought ; 

And the sonal Gast that stirred when they were wove, 
Throbless and pulseless, in the dust may sleep ; 
The eye, which glanced with fervour spirit-born 
Lie veiled and duil beneath the unfeeling clod ; 
And yet, some stirring thought, aroused by stream 
i} Or hurrying cloud in storm, or summer sky, 

Or midnight’s shadow, sunset, morn, or even, 
Recorded, may outlive them all, and be 


if the demon of envy bad not perpetually brought to her te 
membrance the more splendid establishment over which he: 
cousin Caroline presided. It became her most ardent wish 
| to excel Mrs. Blakely, who was surrounded by all the luxury 
| and splendour which the wealth of her hushand could procure 
|| To eflect this object, Mrs. Alleyn gave balls and parties, and 
in order to outdash her cousin, purchased the richest dresses 


amd the most expensive furniture, Mr. Alleyn frequently 
remonstrated with his wife on her extravagance; told her she 
was expending more than he could possibly afford, and tried 


| Upon the lips of millicns yet untold— to convince her that she could be as happy, although she did 

i Yea, generations yet to come may tell not live in such showy stvle as the Blakelvys. But this was 

i Ot one who breathed and lived in ayes past, not his wife’s opinion; there was no happiness for Charlot 
Who, moved by dreams of inspiration’s hour, 

1 Wrote their deep sense into enduring life W. G, C. | Unless she could excite the envy of her neighbours, and par 

ticulaily that of her cousin, by the superior splendour of her 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. : pap oe bo Races retrench her expenses, she said wn reply 
to ber husband's remonstrance, would be a mortification she 

ence | certainly could not survive 
Mr. Alleyn did not love his wife so much as to ruin himsel! 
to gratify her whims, but after having been long in the habit 
| Emvtation !—source of all that is bright and dark in our) of granting all her wishes, he found it a hard task to oppose 
| nature. In an honourable and virtuous heart, this principle ||them. He was, moreover, a weak man, ove who had not 
leads to noble and generous deeds; but, harboured in a bosom | strength of mind enough to do always what he knew to be 
|| sullied by evil passions, it is contaminated by the contact, and | right. He also enjoyed living in style as much as his wife 
its spirit is changed. Emulation becomes jealousy, and rivalry |) and had even been inspired by her with a desire to outvie the 

| Blakelys 

To make his income mect his new expenses, Mr. Alley: 
He devoted himself more earnestly than 


THE RIVAL MOTHERS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.-—CHAP. I. 


degenerates into envy. 

No feud between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, | 
or Montague and Capulet, was ever productive of more ma-’| left nothing untried 
levolence or more domestic misery than that which existed | ever to business, enduring a life of perfect slavery in order t 
between the humble but rival houses of Alieyn and Blakely.’| render his wife more happy. As times became pressing, Mr 
iThe female heads of these families were cousins, the only Alleyn took advantage of every occurrence in the mercantil 
children of two sisters. ‘They had been jealous of each other | world which he thought could better his condition ; yet, in 

| from their cradles. ‘Their mothers each believed her infant ;consequence of constant!y living beyond his means, he wa 
eminently beautiful, each was persuaded that her own was}! frequently on the brink of bankruptey, from which he onl: 
far more deserving of admiration than its little cousin, and,|' saved himself by the greatest exertion, and it even began to 
eagerly wishing all the world to be of the same opinion, em-'|he whispered by unfair means, Still, if Mr. Alleyn wa 

| braced every opportunity of exhibiting it to the best advan-) known to goto the utmost length that mercantile honour 
tage. This feeling was natural enough, and not very blame-| allowed to stretch, no one had actually detected him in an 

'' worthy if it had proceeded no farther, but it too often induced unproper act. But his character, which had before been that 
each vain mother, while pointing out the beauties and ac-) of an honest, upright man, had sutlored the blight of suspi 
quirements of her own child, to contrast with these the defi-})¢jon. And for what was this sacrifice made ? that his selfish 

one Was!) wife might have the means of indulging in every luxury, and 


ciencies of the other infant. “Is it not strange? 
heard to say, “my Charlotte is only ten months old and walks | of exciting the envy of her less opulent neighbours! Was 
quite well, while sister Helen’s babe is a year old and cannot) the enjoyment of either promoted? No! anxious and rest 


less, the wretchedness of buth icreased—a consequence whic! 


| walk alone!” 
While listening to the praises of her daughter's dark and) ever follows the indulgence of any unworthy sentiment in ow 
glossy hair, Helen would congratulate herself that its hue was |) poco... 
| not red like her sister’s little yirl. 
This constant comparison of their respective merits pro- |) anxiously toiline on 
duced a strong effect on the children, and as it outlasted child-|! three dauelter ian’ the o! 
hood, coloured all their future lives. As they grew up, their!) ji... pis parents, his heart was the residence of every virtuou 
mutual relations and trends each sele cted a favourite, and | ind benevolent fee ling Ilis character, however, was not of 
supported her claims to admiration in all the discussions which | that unbending, decided hind which distinguished his brothe: 


‘Twenty-five years of care and weariness saw Mr. Alley 
His family consisted of two sons and 


wos twenty on Ln 


continually occurred with regard to their beauty, and (hear Philip ; he was gentle in disposition, and of a tender an 


profictency in various studies and accomplishments. ifectionate nature,  Desotedly attached to his parents, whil 
The injudicious course thus pursued by their friends, s00n |! his brother was roving the worl 


lo | distinction, Edmund's only wish was to be near them and 


in search of fortune and 
produced its effects in the hearts of the two cousins. 
They were rivals im 


emulation succeeded an eager rivalry. lis sisters, that he might contribute all in his power to rend 


They both strove to win the heart of George | their lives as happy as possible, His affectionate cares seen 


every thing 
Blakely, a young man possessed of wealth and distinction, |} ed lost upon his father 
who had just returned from making the tour of Europe, The 
, dark haired Caroline was of a more gentle disposition than | to have taken possession of him, which nothing could enliven 
Po the anxious inquiries of bis family he always 


Mr. Allevu had apy ared tur a lor 


time uneasy and troubled, and at last a settled gloom seemed 


her cousin, and she loved George devotedly. Her atflection answered 


In the breast of || that iis business worried him,” so that the tender heart ot 


was returned, and they were soon marricd 
Charlotte, ambition reigned above every other feeling; she)! lis son was grieved to see distross ever before him which it 
envied Caroline more for the splendour which it was now in’ was not in his power to alleviate 

Mr Elakely'’s youngest child was a daugliter of the sam 


| her power to enjoy, than for obtaining the heart of Blakely. I 
of her Romar 


Great was the triumph of Cayoline’s partisans that she had) age os Edmund All Cornelia was worth 
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appellation in form as well us in character. She had a high | 
and haughty soul, a supreme seorn of vice and folly, and a 
heart of manly firmness. Her manners did not generally! 
appear amiable, but this was counterbalanced by the purity, 


fortitude, and disi:terestedness which were the governing | 
principles of her conduct. Cornelia Blakely was totally un 
like Edmund Alleyn in every thing, and yet they loved, and | 
had pledged their taith to each other, This measure did not | 
meet the approbation of either house. ‘The ill-will which had | 
always been telt yy the two cousins extended to their fiuilies, | 
and a coolness sprung up which finally terminated all inter-| 
course between then. | 
The rmutual attachment of Cornelia and Edmund, cireun- | 
stanced as they were, suprised all, But children of rival) 
houses have from time immemorial given their hearts to each | 





other, it would seem, precisely because it was the choice most | 
obnoxious to their friends. No objection could be advanced i 
to the lovers sufliciently reasonable to induce them to break || 
their plighted taith, The mutual dislike of the two familics | 
was urged, and they well knew the extreme unwillingness |, 

But their happiness, they 
d to such unworthy motives 


both felt to form any closer ties, 





contended, should not be sacrifice 
An ungracious consent was at last wrung from their respec- |) 
tive parents; the marriage day was appointed, and formal | 
Visits commenced between the rival powers. } 

Mrs. Alleyn, just before the wedding, was one day busily 
planning gay dresses and entertainments “ to astonish the }} 
Blakelys,” when her preparations were stopped by the deela- | 
ration of her husband, that it was necessary for her to abandon 
all these maguilicent eas. 

“The Blakelys,” he said, “may incur what expense they 
please for the wedding, but I cannot afford a single entertain 
ment, for I amon the verge of rum; nothing but the stricte-t | 
economy can keep my creditors in any sort of patience, and | 
consequently my family from actual want.” 


This was a terrible blow to poor Mrs, Alleyn. She, how 





ever, rec 
“1 will hear to no such mean-spirited proceedings. 


wered to protest, 

I have || 
siven invitations fora large ball and supper; two hundred 
uceeptances have already been received; the refreshments | 
and music have been ordered—how can I receede—what excuse | 
can I give—what would the Blakelys say, my dear hushand ?” | 


she continued ; “you must keep up appearances a little longer 
If we break now it will 
be so public; and think how the Blakelys will exult!) Oh, 1, 


should die of mortification !—Lam sure I should—you must 


Do borrow of some of your frends 


jet me give this ball, Me. Alleyn.” 
“PT tell you | have not a dollar inthe world; and you know 
I cannot go in debt for these things as I have already such , 
long bills at the confectioner’s that they andthe musicians have | 
told our servants they will not serve us again until they are | 
paid.” | 
“ As to giving up this ball,’ replied the wife, “T tell you it 
is utterly impossible; things have gone so far—and what would | 
That Lam too poor to enter | 


: . | 
Your son’s marriage too! think, dear husband! 


you have me send them word ? 
tain them ? 
our first wedding ! oh, you musé furnish the money 

To these, and equally reasonable arguments, urged over 
At 


last, with a heavy sigh and an expression of agony, he rushed 


and over again, Mr. Alleyn listened in gloomy silence. 


from the room, saying, 
“Well, if you will have it, you shall, 
shame follow !”" 


although ruin and | 





DEFERREI 


) ARTICLES. 


MRS. GARRICK, 


We have heard that in the cheracter of the late Mrs. Gar 
rick there was a singular mixture of parsimony and liberality 
She has been known to give fifty pounds at one time to the 
poor at Hampton, and on the insiant deny herself the common 
comforts of life. Her wine cellar she did not open for years 
together, and a dish of tea was t! 


the usual extent of her hospi 
tality. 


She always stated herself to be poor, as an apology 
for the ruinous condition in which the house and offices at 
Hampton remained. ‘To save fuel and secure herself from 
damp, a room in the attic served “ for pariour, for kitchen, 
and hall.” She kept one female 
resided with her many years ; 


servant at H impton, who 
and to compensate the poor 
woman and a numerous family (for her Wages Were small in 
s unl 


deed the house and rou is were shown to visitor cpown 


to the old lady. ‘The furniture of the house at Hampton was 
exactly as it was left by Garrick ; and, except the curious old 
china and the paimtings, worth very little. The chairs, sota 


ind chandeliers in the drawing-room (the fashion of the times 


ly century of years 


lmen and women in it would 


a 


in which Garrick lived) were unworthy a common tavern of | man of fifty. His appearance indicated a high degree of 


the present day. Notwithstanding Mrs. Garrick’s constant 
complaint about her poverty, and the narrowness and inade 


| quacy of her income, she left nearly seventy thousand pounds || fashion of the last century. 


behind her. Mrs. Garrick’s letter of remonstrance against 
Kean's Abel Drug ger, wos brief —“ Dear sir: you don’t know 
how to play Abel Drugger.” His reply deserves also to be 
recorded, and placed to the credit of his gallantry—“ Dear 
Madam : | know it.” The following, m answer to the above 
statement, respecting the manners of tue late Mrs. Garrick, 
shows the venerable lady in a very superior light, and will be 
read with much interest. It was addressed to the editor of a 
morning paper, and the writer, who signs himself Vindicator, 
says— In justice to her memory, allow me to correct sore 


of the errors into which the editor of the Dramatic Magazine | 


and yoursell, as his copyist, have no doubt unintentionally 
allen, "That Mrs. Garrick was liberal to the poor is admitted, 


but that she denied herself the contorts of lite is not true ; 


Ishe best knew what her constitution required, and that she 


40 managed as to retain her faculties unimpared during nearly 
It would be well for the world if all the 
tollow the same sensible course. 
Ihe house and offices at Hampton were not in the ruimous 
condition insinuated in the article in question; common ri 

pairs only were, at the decease of Mrs. Garrick, wanting, «nd 
t ' 

executors named in her will. Mrs. Garrick never, within ms 
recollection, oceupied a reom in the attic, either ‘for kitchen 


for parlour, or for hall’ Upon the first tloor was her bed-room, 


cand in that she had a fire when she occasionally visited Hamp 


ton in the winter season, at which time her principal residence 
was in the Adelphi; at other times she occupied the best 
apartments, and not unfrequently in the company of her 
friends. That she usually kept but one female servant at 
Hampton, is true, but she also kept a gardener and ander 
gardener there, and a coachman, footman, and two femeak 
servants in the Adelphi; as to the poor woman at Hampton 
is she is called, having a numerous family and small wages 
neither are true; Mrs. Garrick had great contidence in her, 
and left her by her will a legacy of one thousand pounds 


With respect to the old furniture, such was Mrs. Garrick’s | 


veneration for it, and for every thing that had been her hus 
band’s, that she prized it beyond expression; in proof, I 
have in my possession four sheets of plain letter paper in an 
envelope, endorsed m the hand-writing of Mrs. Garrick— 
“These belonged to my husband. That Mrs. Garrick 
should not have looked so fascinating when Mr. Cruikshank 
caricatured her as when young, ought not to excite surprise ; 


the portraits alluded to were probably drawn at about the age 
of twentv—the caricature when she had attained the age of 
That Mrs. Garrick should be delight- 
ed when promenading her picturesque grounds, in reciting 


ninety and nine years, 


events that had oecurred in by-gone times, may well be believ 
ed—those grounds were formed by one whose memory she 
The 


jlanted were at her decease, indeed, 


cherished with a devotion no language can describe. 
sapplings which they | 





noble trees; one of them, a cypress, which grew near to the 
house, she often pointed at as having been placed there by her 


hand, whilst her husband dressed the ground about it; that 


tree, singular as it may appear, never put forth a leaf after | 


Mrs. Garrick died. 
tree planted by Shakspeare, of undoubted genuineness, 1 have 


Of part of that tree, and of tie mulberry- 


in my possession two splendid boxes, having on their lids 


jcameos of the immortal bard and the inimutable Garrick set 


in wreaths of gold, intended to be presented to our most gra- 
cious king by the trustees under Mrs. Garrick’s will, as soon 
as the forms of the court of chancery will allow of its being 


done. It is not true that Mrs. Garrick complained of poverty 





¥ thousand 
pounds behind her, or even a tenth part of that sum 


in the way described, or that she left nearly seven 
she 


was frugal, she was just, she was kind-hearted, and lived and 





dred a pattern to wives, an ornament to her sex; and leng will 
her memory be cher these who had the honour and 
happiness to know her.” 
CHARLES CARROLL. 
This venerable representative of a former generation WW 


in the ninety-third vear of his age, and which he has almost 


completed—is in the full enjoyment of most of the faculties 


which appertain to the mendien of hte. During a recent 
journey to the south, the editor was fortunate enough to fr! 
into the company of a respectable merchant at Baltimore, a 
frend of Mr. Carroll, by whom he was introduced to the 
“time-honoured” patriot As we entered his parlour, Mr 


Carroll rose to salute us with the customary compliments, and 


offered chair with almost as much ease and firmne is 


a 


hey were made good under my direction, by order of the | 


health, which he affirmed he enjoyed without interruption. 
i His under dress was of brown broadcloth, his waistcoat of the 
He wore no coat, but a gown of 
\jthe same material as the waistcoat and small-clothes. His 
| hair was of a silvery whiteness, his teeth apparently perfect, 
vated and sparkling, though, as he stated, it had 
His sense of hearing 
|| did not seem to be in the least degree impaired. He spoke 
|| with ease, articulated with uncommon distinctness, and his 
|| voice possessed all the clearness of vigorous manhood. He 
|| seemed to be pleased with his friend for having introduced a 


|| his eve ani 





|| become too dim to enable him to read. 


stranger, and to be delighted in answering all our interroga- 
|teries respecting the incidents and the individuals to which 


ie had sustained an interesting relation in the earlier part of 
He spoke often of Jefferson, Hancock, the Adamses, 
lund other members of the congress of seventy-six; but he 
seemed to take especial delight in talking of Dr. Franklin, 


his life. 


vhom he described as one of the most pleasant and fascinat 
tj rs men he had ever known. He remarked that he and 
Franklin were commissioners to visit Canada, and endeavour 
jto induce the inhabitants of that province to join the other 
leolonies in declaring themselves independent of the mother 
jcountry; and that the journey, though beset with difficulties 
land over bad roads, and sometimes through forests without 
inv road, was rendered comparatively pleasant and agreeable 
by the wit and good humour of Dr. Franklin. He related 
lmany anecdotes of the doctor, illustrating these distinguish 
ing traits in his character, and which made him a welcome 
land even a favourite companion in the politest circles of Paris 
here was nothing in Mr. Carroll’s manners or conversation 
lthat indicated the existence of that species of egotism which 
lis usually the besetting infirmity of old age ; and though he 
\related in half an hour more anecdotes than we could write 


| . 
the hero of his own story. 


} 
down in half a day, he was in no instance, that we recollect, 
His reminiscences were of the 
jmighty dead, and his commendations were bestowed with un 

| limited generosity on his contemporaries who had gone before 
thim to receive the “r < 
it 


scompense of reward,” and lett him, a 





were, “to speak their epitaph.” 

Mr. Carroll appeared to feel a lively interest in the ordinar 
topes of conversation—made several inquiries of his friend 
ig political aflairs, the prospect of business, and the 
s of the 


rm S| eth 
progre 


taltimore and Ohio rail-road ; and asked of 
the editor many questions respecting Boston, its population 


unproverments, &e. He spoke more than once of the great in 


ventions in machinery for saving labour, of the improvements 
in the mode of travelling, and expressed a regret that the 
tamily of Robert Fulton had not been fortunate enough to 
btain a greater share of the benefits resulting from his im 
He al 
luded several times to his great age—attributed that as well 
it 


provements in the application of steam to navigation 


is his health to the regularity an perance he had always 
observed in his mode of living—said that some people thought 
he would live to be an hundred vears old—but added, with a 
smile, that it was not his 


mental and physical faculties could be retained, which he 


desire to live so long, unless hi< 


could not expect to remain much longer. When we rose to 
leave him, Mr. Carroll walked down the stairs with nearly a- 


much elasticity of limb and firmness of step as either of hi 


Boston Courie 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


When Ponaparte was paying his court to Madame de Beau 
harnais,” says De Bourrienne, “neither of them kept a car 
riage, and he, being passionately in love, and a most assiduous 
suitor, escorted his intended al 


about the town, and especialls 


on her visits to her agent. They went one day together to 
who was one 
Madame de Bez 


nais, Who placed great contidence in Raguideau, had come te 


the office of the notary Raguideau, by-the-bv, 





of the smallest men I have ever seen. 


him that day expressty for the purpose of communicating hei 
intention of accepting the hand et the young general of arti! 





lery, the protegé of Barras. Josephine was accordingly clo 


setted along with the notary, whie Bonaparte walked in the 


‘outer office, occupied by the clerks. The door of Raguideau’ 
l ’ g 





linet, however, not being shut clese, the general overheard 
the lawyer di img Madame Beauharnais from the mar 
riage + was about to contract You are very imprudent 
said the notary ; ‘you may have te repent this step as long a 

ou live ; it is madnessto go and marry a man who has nothing 
ut his sword to depend on.’ ‘ Bonaparte,’ said Josephin 
when she told me these prior circumstances, ad never al 


i 


uded to this, and T had no idea that he heard what Raguidea 


had sai imagine my astonishment, then, Bourrienne, when 
on the day of the coronation, as soon as he had put on the in 
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perial robes, he said, ‘ 
here immediately.’ Raguideau soon made his appearance, 
and the emperor said to him, ‘Well, and have I nothing now 


— —— 


| 


Go and find Raguideau, and bring him and it is now fully confirmed. A few days since a governess | offered five! ‘Vhe authoress did not appear Wurt; disappoint 
jin the house of Prince ——, in Hungary, who at a former}, ‘wents had rendered her wind callous; however, some alterca 
| period was long in company of the great French general, was | tion ensued. 


This was the writer's first inatiation into the 


but my sword to depend on?” Eight years had elapsed since || secretly arrested by legal authority. Accused of being eogni- || ‘vysteries of authorcraf!t ; he seeing both parties pertinacious 
the scene at the office of the notary ; and Bonaparte, although | Zant of the birth of Caspar Hauser, perhaps even a relation, | t length interposed ; and at his imstance the wary haber 
he had borne in mind the discourse of M. Raguideau, had | and also of the attempt to assassinate him, she pretended to be | dasher of literature doubled his first proposw!, with this saving 
never mentioned that he was privy to it to a single soul, not! out ot hermind, A physician discovered her trick by another || proviso, that his friend present would pay a moiety, and run 


even to De Bourneune at the time when he was in the habit 


| 
of making his secretary the confidant and depository of all his details, which, however, must net yet be made public) It jar coumodated, seemingly to the satistaction 


projects and secrets.” De Bourrienne’s Memoirs 





JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

This ex-monarch, who now leads a philosophical life on the 
banks of the Delaware, not far from Bordentown, was lately 
visited by Sir R. Kerr Porter, on his way from South America, 
by the United States, to Europe. The ci-derant king re 
ceived with great hospitality the English traveller, who found 


‘stratagem. (‘The writer of the ietter here enters inte further 
appears that, in respect to Caspar Hauser, there has been no 
‘want of liberality in the purchase of daggers. The disclosure 
jjof the truth must, therefore, be attended with danger to m, 
) lite of brought to light; a fact that might perhaps be teit like 


, an electric shock throughout Europe.’ London Sun 


| FORESHORTENING, 


Painters are not only careful to foreshorten correctly all the 


Thus matters wer 
of all parties ; the 
herself being pre 


lone half the risk, which was agreed to. 
| 


lady’s original stipulation of fifty copies tor 
viously acceded to. English papet 


SINGING CONDUCIVE TO HUBALTH, 
Many parents in encouraging the deve lopennnt of musica 
|| talents in their children, have no other view than to add to the 
number of their accomplishments, and afford them a mean: 


lof innocent solace and amusement, it was the opinion of Dr 


him living in a commodious and even splendid dwelling-house, objects which they portray, but they often avail themselves of | Rush, however, that singing is to young ladies, whe, by the 


constructed out of a large suite of stables, which had formerly 
been appended to a magnificent mansion represented as quite 


a palace, which had been burnt down a short time before. shortening, has exhibited miles in extent of gorgeous archi- | ment, but as a means of preserving health 


Many fine pictures, and other valuable property, were con 


the principle to produce most striking eflects. For mstance, 
Martin, in many of his beautiful designs, by judicious tore 


tecture and of armed men, on a space of canvass that would 


customs of society, are debarred from inany other kinds of sa 
lubrious exercise, not only to be cultivated as an accomplish 
He particularly 
| insists that vocal music should never be neglected im the edu 


sumed; but enough remained, saved from the fire, to furnish | seem scarcely more than sufficient to receive a few figures; |) cation of a young lady; and states, that besides its salutary 
the present residence in a noble manner with some of the best he has made a single magnificent pillar or accoutred warnor | operation in enabling her to soothe the cares of domestic life 


works of Spanish and Flemish masters. 


|! placed in the foreground, become the type which first fills the 


land quiet sorrow by the united assistance of the sound and 


One of the saloons is particularly dedicated to sculpture |; mind with admiration, and then sends it along the retiring | sentiment of a properly chosen song, it has a still more direct 


portraits of the Bonaparte family; and Sir R. K. Porter, in , lines of beautiful perspective, where every Up or edge renews and important effect 


speaking of the collection, describes the bust of Charles Bona- 
parte, the father of the family, as the most impressive of them 
all, from the striking beauty and character of countenance : it 
strongly resembles that of the celebrated Antinous. Joseph 
Bonaparte, (who has assumed the title of Count Survilliers, ) 
in showing these things, did it with unaffected candour of 


the first impression. 
as high as the eye, with his feet towards the spectator, ts fore 


A man lying on a table or a bed nearly 
shortened into a roundish heap, which the soles of the 
teet hide the greater part. This is the description of the 
painting which has been called the “ Miraculous Entomh 
ment of Christ,” and it is because an unreilecting spectator 


“1 here introduce a fact,” remarks Dr 
Rush, “which has been suggested to me by my profession 
ind that is, the exercise of the organs of the breast by sing 
ing, contributes very much to defend them from these disease 

| to which the clinate and other causes expose them. The Ger 
mans are seldom afflicted with consumptions, nor have T eve: 

This 


known but one instance of spitting Slood ameng them, 


comment on the extraordinary destinies of the living or dead | moving sideways with the expectation of seeing more of the | 1 believe is in part occasioned by the strength which their 


originals of these marble portraits; and Sir Robert remarks, 


body, still sees only the soles of the feet, and may suppose 


lungs acquire by exercising them freque ntly in vocal musik 


that the same manly sincerity and good sense prevailed in his | the body turned round so as to front him, that the painting | for this constitutes the essential branch of their education 


occasional observations on his own past and present manner 
of life. 

He has a large domain round his house, purchased by him; 
and he spends vast sums of money in promoting cultivation 
of all sorts, agriculture, and planting to a great extent every 


description of tree, even from foreign countries, that can be ,@5 in the case of the miraculous entombment, every spectator |) 


raised in the climate 
trom the waste; erecting villages, and encouraging artificers, 
He is 
universally respected ; and must be, what he seems, a much 
happier man in his present expatriated home, the benefactor 


and other persons of useful talents, to inhabit them. 


of all around him—than he could possibly have been when 
od throne, however brilliant 
He is fond of literary pursuits, and having read all that has 





cated on a contests 
been published in the shape of memoirs relating to his brother 
Napoleon, he devotes his leisure hours to writing a commen- 
tary on the subject, wherein with the impartiality of strict jus 
ice between the late emperor of France and historiographers, 
he means to set the true statements 


false 


on the one side, and the 
ones on the other, and to furnish posterity with, he 
This, he 


memory of his brother and to the 


trusts, a really fair account of that marvellous man 
i ilike to the 


~VS, He oOWes 
verity of his history. 


‘ 
Whenever such a work is given to the 
be worthy of 


probably come out while many witnesses of the times it tells 


world it will certainly attention, and as it will 


of still exist, its accuracy must be subject to the same ordeal 


by which he tries his contemporary biographers; and the free 
will be the ul 
1 


leceased 


Fr ign pay 


. i 





voice of the public, weighing ; 
timate pronouncing judge of the real character of the « 
Napoleon ver 


FPOUNDLING OF NUREMBURG, 
he Journal H 
ed to the family of ¢ 


His mother is said to be a Hungarian countess, St. M@— 


perus states, that ac'ue has been discov 


I 
ur Bat 


iser (the orphan of Nurembury 


Pesth, who, as widow, enjoys the very considerable property 


which, if there were a child, would belong to hin. 
' 


The first 
covery Is supposed to have been made by 


! persons in an 


an ecelesiasti 





who being at an inn, hea 
the affair, A 
stated t 


Wijomung room speak 


Walting-mak', now in the service of Count 


p—., is » have impl wed lum, on the reports of an 


unpending investigatic 


this 


to afford her his prot 
d 
k 


io ln 
that he pro 


he } 


cause tftuir naght bring her tothe scafl 


mised it her, but, notwithstanding, she had Sere 


through fear 
On the other hand, a Munich journal, the Bazaar, contains 
in a private let 


etter trom Vienna, the following ; 
sul 


i 
yect :—" Already, six months ago, I had the only possible 


1 “ 
conjecture respecting the 
4 f + 


issauyres on Libs 


tr 


birth of Caspar Hauser 


has received its appellation. For nearly the same reason the 
|'eves of a common portrait may seem to follow a spectator to 
| whatever part of the room he goes. A rifleman represented 
as taking aim directly in front of the picture, will seem to 


‘have in his power every spectator standing in the room ; for, 


* | 
He has redeemed thousands of acres | present will feel as if he alone could see the picture as all see |) 


it. 
been represented with his arrow pointed directly at them, and 
just ready to let it slip from his bended bow ; and oh, how 
Arnott’s 


Toterrify young ladies, a little arch Cupid has ingeniously 


they are terrified 


Physic J 
THE AUTHUORESS., 

We knocked at the door, which was opened by a tall, mea 
gre, ragged figure, with a blue apron, indicating, else we might 
have doubted the feminine gender, a perfect model for the 
Copper Captain's tattered landlady, that deplorable exhibition 
a Wife, 
torpid voice, and hungry smile, desired us to walk in 


of the fair sex, in the comedy of Rude She, with a 
Th 


first object that presented itself was a dresser ; clean, it must} 


be confessed, and furnished with three or four coarse deli 


platters, and underneath a pipkin, and a black pitcher with a| 


slp out of it To the right we perce ived and bowed to the 


mistress of the mansion, sitting on a matmed chair under the 


mantel-piece, by a fire merely sullcient to put us in mind of 


starving. On one hob sat a monkey, which, by way of wel 


come, chattered at our gong i; on the other a tabby cat, of 


melancholy aspect! and at our author's feet on the founce oi | 


he rdingy petucoat reclined a dog, almost a skeleton ! he raised 


‘ 


his shaggy head, and, eage rly starin 


Have 


‘he tone of her voice was not harsh; it had some 


with his bleared eyes 
bck le, Luese 


saluted us with a snarl. done, are 


friends 
thing in it humbled and disconsolate, a mingled effort of; 
were her visitors 
A 


noun 


authority and pleasure. Poor soul! few 


ot that description; no wonder the creature barked! 


inagpie perched upon the top ring of her chair, not 


ornament; and on her lap was placed a mutilated 


wirot bellows—the pipe was gone—an advantage in their 


present oflice; they served as a succedaneum for a writing 
lesk, on which lay displayed her hopes and treasure, the 
manuscript of her novel. Her inkstand was a broken tea-cup, 
the pen worn to the stummp—she had but one. At h deal 
board, with three hobbling supporters, was t for our 
convenience, on which, without further coremony, we con 
trived to sit down and enter upon busiu The work was 
read, remarks mace, alterations agreed to, and thirt ied 
demanded fer the copy. The squalid hand-maiden, who had 
been an attentive listener, stretched forth her tawny length of 
n with an eye of anxious expectati The bookseller 


The music-mester of our academy has furnished me with an 
He intormed 
ine that he had known several instances of persons who were 


observation still more in favour of this opinion. 


strongly disposed to consumption who were restored to health 


by the exercise of their lunes in singing Ibid 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE AND MISS SIDDONS. 


|} Sir Thomas Lawrence was, in early lite, deeply enamoured 


of a daughter of Mrs. Siddons, whose fate has been a source 


of sorrow to him for ve even though his spirits have been 
buoyed up by the friendship mune of the most eminent and 
xaited personages in Europe, When he first proposed for 
Miss Siddons, some objection was made on the seore of his 


Mr ! 


Siddons h true liberality, said 
that, as he was a young man of powerful and rising talent 


want of wealth; but wit 
there could be little doubt that he would be able to support his 
daughter in a comfortable if not ina splendid style; and, as 
he was known to be in embarrassed circumstances, offered at 
the same time to relieve him of his incumbrances, and desired 
him to send him a clear estinwte of his debts, that he might 
% enabled to commence a marricd life unfettered by the pre 
sure of adverse circumstances. When Sir Thomas collected 
his bills, he found the amount far greater than he had himsell 


believed; and not to shock his iatended father-in-law by a sum 
total which would make bis unprovidence appear intolerable 
he deducted five thousand pounds frou the amount, little think. 


ing that a discovery would be made of the concealment, and 


prove fatal to his hopes of happiness. It was, however, dis 

vered, and Mr. Siddons, in anger, refused his consent to any 
further corre spondence between him and his daughter, Sir 
tutal effects of his own folly 
Nine 


as he had deceived hei 


Thomas was almost frantic at the 


und did every thing in his power to retrieve his error 


Siddons Was in a piltable state, but 


futher respecting his emmbarrassments, said nothing ; she bore 
Ina few 
months, ber excited and agonized feelings brought on a severe 
hich the ph ians ordered her to Bristol 
net Blighted affection 


opcles 
“sy 


the blow as quietly as her feelings would permut her 


attack of tilness, for v \ 


where her recovery soon becar 


had reduced her to the verge of the tonal, and now her parent 
would willingly bave given up all ther property to have avert 
ed the dreadtul blow which wa 

t Mr. Sidd 
Thomas Lawrence, and do every thing in his power 


her comiorts 


vont tak ly to depri e themo! 


offered to 


lor Su 
to add to 
Nu. 


afterwards pe risher! 


1 fondly loved child, wend 
but the poor heart-broken girl only replied, * 


vie 


and very she 


tow iate how ; rtiy 


i thy 


ti 


ti the prune of lik this « arted Jove 


4 ; ’ 
Phos apt to oflence the moet likely ¢ 


Who ar Ake ire 


Ter it 
poller i 
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| Me - ! . . . a 
NS. | emotion, and I longed to spring away from the tame and ‘a welcome grave in their hidden bosom. I once heard 
trodden earth, to that wild mysterious world whose strange ||a romantic story of a seaman whose attachment for the 














ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIO 


: * “oem om abe. Y || scenes broke so magnificently upon my vision. No wonder ocean was peculiarly striking. He became acquainted with 
iiciea econatlasieil ita that our first roving impulses are towards the ocean. No} it when young, and after having spent many years amidst its 

“ Vere is sOCcwly here none intrudes A at = a - 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” |wonder that the romantic and adventurous spirit of youth} scenes, he ceased from his wanderings and returned to his ne- 


I kNow of nothing in the whole compass of Pyron’s varied jaccme lightly of hardship and peril when aroused by its stirring tive village. The remaining companions of his early days 
productions which equals in sublimity of conception and |)tesentations. ‘There is something so winning in the multi-| kindly welcomed him back, while his old fond mother clung 
Though, |plied superstitions of its hardy wanderers—something so} tenderly and with tears to her rough but warm-hearted son 
For awhile he forgot the delights of his wild rovings in the 
pleasing associations which filled his mind, and in narrating 


vividness of colouring, his portraitures of the ocean. 
for the most part, the bold and masterly touches of genius are | fascinating in itscalm beauty, and so animating in its stormy 
displayed in every thing which came from his hand, yet when | recklessness, that the ties of country and kindred sit looser at 
his imagination fixes upon the “dark blue sea,” he appearsto our hearts as curiosity whispers of its unseen wonders. In) to the listening villagers the wonders of the deep, and his own 
his immortal | after years, when the bloom of existence has lost much of its) perilous, yet congenial adventures. At length he grew silent 


surpass all other poets. As you muse over | 
sketches in the hush of midnight and by the waning lamp, the | brightness, when curiosity has become enervated, and the/ and evidently discontented, and the expression of delight 


wild note of the sea-bird and the low murmur of whispering || powers of the imagination palsied, where Co we sooner turn} passed from his bronzed and weather-beaten countenance. All 
waters and their silvery light—or the death-shrick of the! to renew their former pleasing excitement than to our te-| perceived the change, and all strove to dispel his hidden des- 
drowning mariner and the roar of billows, together with the | membered haunts by the ocean? We leave b hind ue all the} pondency; yet still he continued melancholy and ill at ease. 
lurid and appalling wave-flash of the reflected lightning, break | splendour and magnificence of art, all the voluptuous gratifi- |At last his mothe, on entering his chamber one morning, 
in upon the silence and dimness of your chamber. Time tions of society—we break from the banquet and the dance, | found an affectionate farewell written on an old chart and di- 

bere the sea-bird hides her| rected to herself, with the collected earnings of his years of 


aad space are annihilated by the magic of his numbers, and and tly a'vey to the solitary elifis w | 
There the cares, perplexities, and rude jostlings of op-||peril. But the endeared inmate had gone. He took his way 





you feel yourself snatched away to the far-olT sea, and regaled ; nest 
by its fresh cool breezes as you go bounding over its glorious posing interests are for awhile forgotten. There the turmoil | back to the ocean and wandered from port to port, but broken 
expanse. He was emphatically the poet of the ocean, for the | of human intercourse disquiets no lenger. ‘There the sweat) down by age and hardship, he could find no employ among 

its adventurers. With a heart aching from the dull mono- 





proudest march of his genius was upon its “mountain waves.” and dust of he crowded city are dispelled as the cool see-| 
He appears to have possessed a delight in its wild scenes’ breeze comes gently athwart ovr fevarish brow. In the ex-!|tony, the tame, listless quietude of the land, he retired toa 
amounting almost to a passionate fondness. In his boyhood, hilaration of the scene the lood gathers pure. at the heart— |' small hamlet on the coast, and with the assistance of some 
seated on some retired crag, he hung over ic hour after hour its pulse-beat is softe-, and we feel once more a newness of | kind fishermen built him a little bark. Once more he com 
of the still summer evenings, and felt in the excitement of) lile amounting almost to a transport. Delightful remembran- | mitted himself to the guidance of the rough elements, and 
his glowing fancy, a yearning towards it; and when in after Ces, that lie Sevied up under the dross of the past, are reani-| once more the look of gladness settled on the hard features 
years the ties which held him to his country were severed, mated, and the chara, the peace, and the freshness of life's) of the old sailor. Alone, but not solitary, he went forth upon 
he flew to its trackless solitudes as to a refuge and a home. | Morning innocence »gain find in our bosom a welcome and a the deep, and for many years after, the floating home of the 
Like a proud vessel which, after having been becalmed end jhome. The elastic spring of boyhood is in our step as we} ocean hermit was seen at all seasons in the Carribean Archi- 
ingloriously confined in some narrow bay, has gained the chase the receding wave along the white beach, or leap wildly | pelago. No one, not even tle ruthless pirate, molested him in 
broad deep and the rushing gale, the indignant bard swept into its glasey depths. In the low billowy murmur that — quiet wanderings, but all greeted him with a hearty salu 
forth in the buoyancy of freedom, rejoicing as the breeze | Cus Upon the air, our ear catches the pleasant but long een and all received a warm God-speed in return. During 
freshened, and exulting in the rudest commotion of the cle-|, music of other years like the remembered voice of a departed |the day he sailed gently along the luxuriant islands of the 
ments. At that stirring hour he could “laugh to flee away” | companion ; and while leaning over some beetling cred, glori- {tropics, sing:ng some wild old ballad of the sea as he cast his 
even from the land of his fathers, for in the thrili of his emo- jjous visions pass thronging before our eyes, as, in fancy, we fishing lines into its sparkling depths ; and at night, after hav- 

through the coral groves where the mermaids have their |jing filled his can from the fresh spring and laid in a supply of 


tions there was less of sadness than of joy. I can see him | rove | 
in imagination as he trode the deck, now soothing the sorrows | emerald bowers, or gaze at the hidden beauties, the uncoveted || fruits, he moored his little vessel in some calm bay, and slept 


of his little page, and now sweeping his deep-toned lyre as he || gems, and the glittering argosies that repose amid the stilly | soundly as under the roof-tree of his mother’s cottage. Time 
poured his farewell to the receding shores, and a welcome to} waters. The soul goes forth, as it were, to the hallowed and | passed on, and severer infirmities began to steal upon his once 
the waves that came dashing onward from the far stretch of | undefiled temples of nature to be purified of its earthly con- | vigorous frame, so that it was with difficulty he could now 
the seaward horizon. ‘The void in his heart, which no father’s | tamimations. She takes to herself wings and flies away to|| provide the common necessaries of life. At length some sol 
love and no mother's endearing tenderness had preoccupied the “ uttermost parts of the sea,” and even there she hears the |/diers seeing his boat in the vicinity of their fort, went down 
with images of parental affection, and which had been || voice of the Divinity, witnesses the manifestations of his power, ||to the beach to welcome their old acquaintance. Slowly and 


widening from his boyhood by the death or estrangement of experiences the kind guardianship of his presence, and returns | irregularly it drifted ashore, when they found its debilitated 
possessor stretched insensible in his narrow cabin. They 


early associates, was now filled with the beauty and_ stirring | cheered and invigorated to renew her weary pilgrimage. bared 
majesty of the great deep. ‘The loneliness that brooded like | ocean is a world by itself, presenting few analogies either = conveyed the faumished man to their quarters, and used the 
| 
{ 








«dark spirit over his melancholy bosom was dispelled for a form or scenery with the continents it embraces. It seems to|/best means in their power for his recovery. He was restored 

stand aloof from the dusty and beaten paths of human ambi-|/to reason, seemed grateful for their kind attentions, and for 
tion in the dignity of conscious independence. Man may |jawhile appeared convalescent. One evening, however, after 
bring desolation upon the green earth, or dwarf its giguntic |;one of those tremendous hurricanes so common in those lati 
pinnacles to the stature of his grovelling conceptions, but over ||tudes, the roar of the sea swelled up into his silent apartment 
the beauty and majesty of ocean he has no power. He may ‘land fell upon his ear. In the absence of the attendant he 
mine the solid mountains, dig up buried cities upon which |icrept languidly from his couch and crawled to the terrace 
the lava has mouldered for centuries, and fix his habitation |! which overlooked a wide extent of ocean. The winds had 
‘| in their silent courts, but he cannot fathom the abysses of the |/died away—not a cloud blotted the bright azure of the horizon, 
deep, or walk the lonely streets of St. Ubes or Euphwmia. ||and the moon and stars were looking peacefully down upon 
He may visit the sepulchres of the first patriarchs, he may lift llthe troubled deep. Far as the eye could reach all was one 
the cerements from the queens of the Ptolomies, but he can- | wide awful commotion. The old mariner bent forward upon 
boundaries of my native valley—never enjoyed even a remote | not go down to the ocean grave of his yesterday's friend to)/the parapet as if to spring away towards the scenes he loved 
prospect of the sublime object of his inspiration, and therefore | close his eyes or cast the wild-flower upon his uncoflined so well. Before him, on the strand, lay the wreck of his little 
ny young fancywasintroduced in those passages toa fairy world, | bosom. I do not know whether we are capable of forming a |/shallop, and a groan escaped him as he recognised its shatter 
and left free to expatiate amid the glorious imagery of the Man- | true platonic attachment for an inanimate object, but I some-|jed form; but he knew that his wanderings were ended, and 
The shrine in which friendship |/he sent his swimming glance far out upon the waters. And 


season by the strange grandeur of the prospects around him ; 
and in the romance of poetical enthusiasm, he regarded the! 
veean as a living and intelligent existence. As he bent over, 
the prow in the gentle moonlight, he diseoursed with it as 
with a friend, and in its billowy commotions he gazed upon it} 
with mingled reverence and joy. And who has not experi- 
eneed such sensations, even when far away from the ocean, 
while his thoughts were hovering over its azure domains? I 
remember what a novel and indescribable feeling used to steal 
upon me when a boy, whenever I fell in with Virgil's descrip- 
tion of the sea. I had never been beyond the mountain 








tuan bard. After reading of Palinurus or the sweet-voiced si- || times believe that we may. 
rens, I have gazed at the little lake which lies embosomed in| hastreasured up itscherished keepsakes, the ring that sparkled | there they found him, his gray head resting on his shoulder, 
the green hills near my father’s cottage till my eyes grew dim, on the finger, and the ringlet that once shaded the brow of |his withered arms thrown forth upon the wall, and his eyes 
and its rippling surface seemed to stretch away to a misty and | the departed—whatever, indeed, serves as a remembrancer of ||lixed intently upon the deep; but his spirit had passed away 
limitless expanse, whilst the sweep of the winds among the | the absent, or a memento of the dead, speaks eloquently of llin the transport of that fond lingering farewell gaze. Protevs 
rough crags and pine forests of the neighbouring mountains | the existence of such a passion. The home of our childhood t . —EE — 
uttered to my imagination the voice of the sounding deep. has a spell of gladness for our hearts long after the beloved ORIGINAL SKETCHES — 
But how far short of reality, both in grandeur and beauty, ones who formed its endearments have passed for ever from| ee ; er 
did I find the conceptions of fancy when I beheld the object) its portal. In the devotion of the idolator also there seems || ; ie 
itself some years after. My first view of it was on aclear but | too much of reality to be the calculation of hypocrisy. ‘The || PORTRALES CF CELESRATED CHARACTEN. 
gusty afternoon of autumn. The winds had been abroad for |) rivers, the hills, and the deep forests have their wi rshippers—| 
many hours, and as I looked seaward from the high promon- |, the sun and moon listen to the hymn of the Gheber, who re-| 
tory and beheld the long rough surges rushing towards me, || gards them with the expression of affection and reverence. |/the parish of Dorish, in the shire of Inverness, in 1765, anc 
and listened to their wild roar as they were flung back from) With feelings akin to these, the astrologer gazes at the star, lis descended from one of the most ancient clans in the north 
the caverned battlements at my feet, 1 felt as if the pillars of |, whose benignant influence, like an invisible guardian, has, |!of Scotland. The father of Sir James was an officer in 
the universe were shaken around me, and stood awed and} in his belief, wrought out whatever there has been of happi-|/the tritish service, Whose regiment was stationed for a con 
abased before the majesty of excited nature, Since then I) ness or prosperity in the unfolding of his destiny. Nor has | siderable time at Gibraltar ; in consequence of w hich the care 
3yron, as I have be- lof his eldest son, the subject of this memoir, was entrusted to 





STR JAMES MAKCKINTOSH. 


Tus distinguished and liberal-minded senator was born it 


have been on lofty precipices while the thunder-cloud was) the ocean lacked its admiring votaries. 

bursting below me—have leaned over the trembling brink of fore remarked, loved it with a poet's fondness, He rejoiced || the direction of a grandfather, until he arrived at the prope 
. ° . . hae . 

a striking ||age for his admission into King’s college, Aberdeen, where he 


Niagara, and walked within its awful chambers, but the thrill in the “coef undigue, ef undigue pontu 

of that moment has never returned. The feeling of awe, image of bis far-reaching mind. ‘The hnaginative Shelley | remained the usual period, and from thence removed te Fidin 
? || 

hewever, gradualiy gave place to an intense but pleasing | pas:ed his brightest hou: "pon its waters, and at last found! burgh, to study 





medicine 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 






In the Scottish capital he bad opportunities of attending the 


lectures of the most celebrated professors of the day, from 
whose instructions he made a rapid proficiency in the know- 
tedge necessary for the profession he purposed to adopt ; but 
with the gay and volatile temperament of youth, he is described 
as entering unrestrainedly into the pleasures and dissipations 
which courted him on all sides. i 
sional lapse from propriety, he obtained the friendship o 
many distinguished men. 
the Wealth of Nations, was his friend and companion; and 


the earl of Buchan had so high an opinion of his merits, as to} 


propose writing the life of Fletcher of Saltoun, the Scotch pa- 
triot, in conjunction with the young student. In 1787 he re- 
ceived his degree from the university as a doctor of physic, 


and immediately hastened to London, where, instead of follow-}| 


ing his profession, he commenced author, and sent forth to the 
world a pamphlet in favour of an unlimited and unfettered 
regency of the prince of Wales. The recovery of George the 
third having foiled the politicians who had embraced the side 
of the question the young doctor advocated, he of course suf- 
fered in the general defeat, and we find him shortly after this 
circumstance repairing to the continent to pursue his studies 
in medicine, from whence he returned to the British metropo- 
lis at the memorable epoch of the French revolution, and en- 
tered himself as a student of Lincoln's Inn. He was called 
to the bar by that society in 1792, and immediately began to 
practise as a counsellor. 

In Edinburgh he had acquired the friendship and excited 
the admiration of the greatest wits of the time. In London he 
was no less fortunate ; among others, he became the favoured 
protegée of Charles James Fox, and was unanimously selected 
by that distinguished statesman, and the illustrious circle of 
which Mr. Fox was the head, to encounter the celebrated 
Burke, whose “ Reflections,” &c. were then engrossing the 
attention of all classes of the community. Young Mackintosh 
immediately sent to press “ The Vindic@ Gallica,” written 
for the purpose of vindicating the admirers of the French 
revolution against the imputations and charges so unsparingly 
and so eloquently cast upon them by Burke. This work 
raised him in the estimation of his friends; and the temper 
with which he treated his venerable antagonist obtained from 
that great man the warmest respect, which subsequently led 
to an intimate acquaintance between the rival politicians. 

The disastrous course of the revolution in France at length 
disgusted the fondest admirers of the dawn of that mighty 
change, which they had hailed with such satisfaction ; and Mr. 
Mackintosh, leaving the active field of politics, in which he 
had so ardently engaged, now turned his attention to prepare 
a course of lectures on the law of nations, which he delivered 
in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn. These lectures were attended 
with great success. Statesmen and politicians and lawyers, 


well known fitness he possesses for the task, much is expected 


Notwithstanding his a 


Adam Smith, the famous author of 


38} 
a! 
’ | No. 8,—Another man, on the other side, eating hard apple- 
from his powerful and energetic pen. | in a persevering and voracious manner. 
In person Sir James is dignified and commanding, and his) No. ‘).—Mr. C. in the character of Othello, snd Miss is 
action is graceful and manly. As an orator his delivery is}! as Letitia Hardy, with the Mermaid song. 
described as being particularly forcible. His speeches are les-|| No. 10.—Sitting on a shady bench on the Battery in » 
sons of political wisdom, which his knowledge of the laws) beautiful spring morning, delightfully, though unprofitably 
wd nations and the principles of public liberty eminently | employed in creating glorious visions of happiness in the per 
~ him to expound; qualifications which have rendered | spective, your mind totally abstracted from all around, when 
his speeches among the most perfect that adorn the British | a man familiarly taps you on the shoulder, and civilly asks i! 
H*. || you have “got any tobacco about you ?” 
— | No. 1L.—The importunities of that silver-toned and pure 
| ORIGINAL ESSAYS. ||complexioned class of beings, named hackney-coachmen, 
loathe . i} when, in a fit of abstraction, you have incautiously wandered 










senate. 








' ° 
| near their stands. 


THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY. \| 


| NUISANCES NOT INDICTABLE AT LAW. 


No. 12.—The conversation ef a new!ly-elected officer of « 
uniform company. 

No. 13.—Walking the streets of New-York in a windy 
day, and at every turn finding yourself enveloped in a cloud o! 
lime, sand, and finely pulverized brick-dust, proceeding from 
the half-demolished or halt-erected house of some speculating 
|) citizen, Just as you make your way out, with “tears in your 
eyes and curses on your lips,’ your mouth choked, you 
optics clouded, and your garments soiled and discoloured 
meeting some fair friends, in whose sight you desire to appea 
amiable and fascinating. 

No. 14.—Paragraphs in newspapers that commence a 
news and end as pufls, ward nominations, and lottery adver 


| 
. . ; 
Tue common law touching nuisances is too circumscribed— 
| cabin’d, eribb’d, confined” to the remedying of glaring and 1 


palpable annoyances—it protects a man against the intrusive | 


location of lime-kilns, malt-houses, and gas manufactories— | 
jagainst braziers, blacksmiths, and butchers—against loud 
jnoises and offensive odours, but it leaves untouched thousands 
jof apparently petty inconveniencies which fritter away the 
| Vital powers and fret the spirit of an irritable person even unto 
|temporary madness or inconsiderate suicide ; as for instance, 
| witness the case of the unfortunate gentleman in England, 
‘last summer, who, after perspiring profusely through the 
lcourse of a long, scorching day, retired to rest at an inn, for!) tisements. 

jthe purpose of quieting his nerves by a refreshing slumber. || No. 15.—Speeches in the house of representatives, min: 
|Unluckily his intentions were frustrated by the assiduous at- | juleps, and buckwheat cakes 

jtentions of a class of nightly visitors by no means peculiar | No. 16.—Good advice 

ito that country, who persisted in amusing themselves at} No. 17.—Scrap-books, common-place-books, and album 
hus expense ; the ppy man, finding resistance was un-|| These are in the three degrees of comparison, positive, com 
javailing, swore to his companion that he would stand it no) parative, and superlative. Albums belonging to very pretty 
longer, and notified his intention of performing suicide ; his’ and very silly young ladies, in which nothing but original 
|friend laughed at this as a joke, but when the morning dawn- || are admitted, may be classed in the list of double-superlativ: 
ved, the poor flea-bitten victim of sensibility was discovered | nuisances. 

|suspended from the bed-post, a martyr to the uncleanliness of|| No. 18.—Old friends with old coats, and symptoms of hor 
jtavern-keepers’ beds on the one hand, and morbid physical |) rowing money or asking a favour visible in their physiognomy 
and mental feelings on the other.* Indeed there is no caleu-|| No. 19.—A poet, who thinks it unbecoming to talk commor 
jlating the acute temperament of some people, for another | sense, or eat and drink like other people ; who listens with ; 
gentleman drew a razor across his jugular vein, in conse | strange air of superciliousness and self-complacency to the or 
quence of having to wait five-and-twenty minutes for a beef-|| dinary chit-chat of mixed society, and ever and anon turns t 
steak when he was hungry, and then finding, when he came | catch your eye, and wink knowingly and contemptuously at 
‘to cut it, that it was cooked too much. The latter instance of the pleasant trifling conversation carried on, as much ax 
\the over-done beef-steak, was, to be sure, to speak precisely, || say, “ We are above all this!” 

jFather an irreparable evil than a nuisance ; but this does not|| No. 20.—An individual with two or three paint-pots in 
jaffect my argument, which goes to show the extreme irrita-|) Broadway, on a fine day, the long stream of fashionables di 
|bility of the nervous system in some persons, and the conse-|| viding on each side, like the waves of the Red sea, for the 
|quent slight contingencies on which the continuation of the | man of paint and putty to walk through. 





| 














jco-partnership between soul and body depend. Upon these} No. 21.—A gentleman who is an ardent admirer of Coun 
sellor Phillips's incomprehensible speeches, and is bent upor 


of all parties and grades, heard and admired them. From that | grounds I submit the following nuisances, for which an ag- 
period he took his station which he has since held at the head | grieved spirit can obtain no redress, to the serious attention of | 
of the international lawyers of Europe. | the corporation, before the dog-days commence. 

In the year 1802, during the short peace of Amiens, a sin-|) 
cular prosecution was undertaken in England, at the instiga- |) 
tion of Buonaparte, then first consul of France, who had been | gentlemen the German flute. Both cases are susceptible ot 
libelled by a Frenchman resident in London, named Peltier. | gtest aggravation, by the former requesting you to turn over 
Mr. Percival, the English attorney-general, conducted the ithe leaves of the music, and give your opinion of the succes 
prosecution, and Mackintosh was retained by Peliier. In de- ||S!ve executions as they take place ; the latter calling your at 
fending his client he gave expression to his indignant regret | tention to their slow but steadily progressive unprovement in 
for the defeat of early hopes from the French revolution, for the | their manner of going through the “ Blue Bells of Scotland.’ 
flagrant outrages perpetrated by the rulers in their sanguinary No. 2.—An author with a good opinion of himself, and a 
career, and for the abused success and despotic character of | rejected manuscript tragedy in his pocket. 

Napoleon, with a force of eloquence which electrified the whole || No. 3.—A person who is in the regular habit of entertain- |, 
British empire. Soon after this he was nominated recorder ing you with anecdotes of his own life, from his childhood 
of Bombay, an office which he discharged with satisfaction for |)Upwards, interspersed with episodes touching his particular 
He returned to England in 1812, and took his| friends. 


Nuisances not indictable at law 
No. 1.—Young ladies learning to play on the piano, and 


calling your attention to the beauties of the very fine and wi 
intelligible metaphors with which they abound. 

By the way, we recollect a story, which, as it is connecte: 
with the observance of a salutary rule, we may as well tel! 
Some time ago the newspapers made strenuous exertions to 
impress upon the people the necessity of “keeping to the 
nght” in walking. This was a good regulation, though iv 
might have been more effectually carried into execution it 
they had ordered them “to keep to the left,” as they ther 
could have availed themselves of the popular old distich, which 
does more towards enforcing this custom in Europe than any 
corporative enactments 


The rule of the rend iso paradox quite, 
As you carry your body along 

I, you keep to the left you're sure to go right, 
If you keep to the regAt you go wrong.’ 


There is nothing so difficult as a beginning, and many u! 


ten years. 
seat in parliament two years afterwards, for the county of 
Nairn. His maiden speech was delivered in behalf of the little 
republics and independent states which had formerly adorned 
the shores of the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and the Ger- 


man ocean. His first great efforts in parliament were directed | 


| No. { —A dyspeptic next you at dinner, who narrates his) try-ind pendent people determined on walking either to the 
digestive difficulties for the three months last past ; and gives | right or left, just as they thought proper, consequently thes 
his opinions at full on the merits of the different remedies for | tr quently came in contact with those who wished to observe 
| the rule, and there was much swearing, quarrelling, begging 
of pardons, and some slight symptoms of duelling. In fact 
a walk from Canal-street to the Battery, keeping to the right 


the efficacious removal of that very unromantic disorder 
No. 5.—Being asked for your own reminiscences and opi 





toa mitigation of the criminal code, a bequest left him by Sir} Dions on said sulyect. 
Samuel Romilly. His eloquence proved eminently powertul | 


» . The wre ales Ps ory yer ! 
No. 6.—The unavoidable society of a very young lady, || all the way, in a summer afternoon, appeared to be inpossi 


and successful in this cause; and many revisions have since | whose conversation is limited to the announcement of a fact,|| ile; and the first person who ever performed the feat was « 


taken place, which may be traced to the indefatigable zeal of and the hazarding a supposition, viz. that the weather és fine, 
}| but that it may change. 


Sir James. The restrictions of the press have also claimed 
his attention, with all that force of argument for which he is 


fashionable young gentleman, who for a heavy wager dis 


|| guised himself in “ apparel vile,” and with a paint pot in each 
co. 7.—S in the theatre d © the ae 
No. 7.—Sitting in the theatre during the performance of!) hand, walked down with as little inte rruption as if he had been 


so eminently distinguished. In short, wherever liberal prin-| your favourite opera with a man attached to pea er plg-| treading the streets of the “city of the dead.” If we recollect 


ciples are to be advocated, there this truly upright senator] nuts in your immediate vicinity; the said man cracking a aright, there was a poem published about it at the time, whieh: 


is conspicuous for his labours. 


independence found in him a warm and able advocate, and of the delicious sounds which constitute one of Mrs. Austin’s 
. . | a . vat 
«atholic emancipation he was a firm and active supporter | cadences 
He is now engaged in writing a history of England, which! a m ; 
, . p . ad | * A fact. The above is the substance of the evidence adduced the 
is announced for republication mn this country; and from the! corower's inquest. "reat effects sp 


. —_ ¢ “nlarl shellec 7 ef ac vour r is drin! o . ’ 
he cause of South American |) potticularly hard-shelled one just as your ear is drinking in) j. pow as totally forgotten as Southey’s epics: certainly the 

name and fame of the man who first “ walked Broadway t 
the nht” ought to descend to poste rity. 


Unfortu 
a subject there is no chance of exhausting ( 


More nuisances will be enumerated hereafter. 


rately iti 
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DESULTORY 8 
THE MET 


AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE. 


ELECTIONS. 


APHYSICS OF MUSIC, 


IN THREE PARTS—PART THE THIRD 


So thoroughly forgotten are the natural reasons upon which |, 


these monstrosities have been originally built, that in treatises 


on musical composition they are not even attempted to be ac- | 


counted for. ‘The reader may look in vain for any intellectua: 
explanauion of the origin of piano and of forte, or of shakes 
or trills, or retardations, or pauses. He is taught by experi- 


ence to expect the occurrence of such things in certain places, | 


and after passages of a certain deseription—but why, he Is 
not told, and he need not inquire. In the weil-known book 
of Avison, the foundation of musical expression is hardly 
ence attempted to be evolved, and for the detection of the 
very principle on which the treatise professes to Linge, we are 
referred—to nature? no—but to the scores of Geuuniant, 
Cresceimbini and Corelli! Mr. Ralph, in his pamphlet, does 
nearly the same thing. Dr, Burney at times seems to recog 
nise the origin of expression in melody in the Luitation of na 
ture, but generally contradicts himself in the next page, floun- 


dering between the effects of melody and harmony ; sometimes | sic, as in every thing else, even an involuntary exhibition of; 


speaking of them as distinct things, and sometimes confound- 
ing them together.* 
and instrumental performers, the same ignorance, or neglect, 
of any resort to nature for the explanation of melodious mean- 
ing, is exlubited. 
degenerate into a display of trickery. 


Scientific singing and playing constantly 
We are called to at 
tend to exhibitions of the voice and hand, which have as little 


: 3 He : : ’ : Sa | 
reference to natural intonation as the twirls of a high French | fill up the intervals of his by-play in tragedy by leaping: 
Of the indifference of most || through the back scene, because he can play Harlequin as well) 


ballet have to graceful motion. 
professional singers to the meaning of the airs they sing, their 
indifference to the quality of the words is a stubborn evidence. 
They will as soon attach doggrel trash to a favourite tune as 
the eflusions of our best poets. 


the stuff which Mr. Braham and others are content to tack to||they who flock to hear Catalani sing Rhode’s violin varia-| tin 
the melody of Robin Adair, although the best song writers | Hons, have felt the same pleasure in hearing them played upon!) f 
‘ja barrel-organ, or upon the violin even of Rhode himself? |; 


which this country, or perhaps any other, ever produced— 


Burns and Moore—have written beautiful and appropriate } Certainly not, It was the difficulty of the attempt, then, that," © otonh. 
songs to this very air. Foote, in his Commissary, has admi- || W8s the motive for listening ; and curiosity was the passion to | 


rably ridiculed this picce of ill taste. Hear Dr. Catgut’s ac 
count of the approved mode of writing a comic opera: “ Last 
week, in a ramble to Dulwich, | made these rhymes into a 
duet for a new comic opera LT have upon the stocks, Mind— 
tor J look upon the words as a model for that kind of writing 

First she.—* There to see the sluggish ass 

Thro’ the meadows as we pass, 

ating up the farmer's grass, 

Blythe and merry, by the mass, 

As a little country lass.” 

Then he replies. —* Hear the farmer ery out 

As be trudges through the grounds, 

Yonder beast has broke my mounds 

If the parish has no pounds, 

Kill, and give him to the hounds.’ 
Vhen da capo, both join in repeating the last stanza ; and this 
tacked to a tolerable tune will serve you for a couple of months 
—you observe.” In the same spirit of ridicule Sir Richard 
Steele makes Trim, in his comedy of the Funeral, sing 
Champiey’s check for three hundred pounds; repeating 

hundred—hundred—hundred—because there are three hun- 

dred ;” a better reason than can be given for most repetitions 
in music, With indiflerence to expression bad taste necvessa- 
rily comes in. If we criticise the practice of musical peo} le, | 
we shall every where find that vagueness and inconsistency | 
which always are the result of a want of reference to iirst 
Thus a cel brated vocalist of the day, in that mar 
vellously mawkish ballad, the “ Bewildered Maid,” gives the 
word “ battle” with a furious accent—* in King Cambyses’ 
vein,” although the passage in which it occurs is one of melan 
choly and quiet narrative. 1 have 
musical refinement laud the setting 
low,” in the well-known Mermaid’ 
seemed to follow each other’—a brilliant musical ulustratio 
of oratorical action, so ingeniously applied to that famous line 


principles, 


heard a person of reputed 
fol- 


because the notes 


of the words, ** follow 
s song, * 


’ 


ts 


* The long—long—round—ot ten revolving—ve 


af 
followed by a piano in the repetition of the two dotted crotehets 
in “ Fly not yet,” that it was an echo! 


Haydn and Mozart, some notable specimens of musical eriti- 


Nay, I have been told, on inquiring why te was to be 


ln Bombet’s Lives of 


cium occur. ‘The best, perhaps, is the chuckling self-satistied jof this train of reasoning, it is observable that the greatest! dor 





t Westminster Ab 


ity of effect 


* In bis account of the performances a 
memoration of Handel, he taiks of thx 


ey, mcom 


ubl produced by 





Both in the practice and theory of vocal | 


)Cherubint with having no other idea of a serious op 


Mozart's composing the admired overture to Don Juan w 
! drunk and sleepy. He absolutely hugs himself on the idea of 
|| having discovered, in the leading passage, a striking resem- 
blance to the half-yawn half-snore which the nodding compo- 
| ser might be supposed to emit at intervals. Now what, in the 
|/name of common sense, has this to do with Don Juan ? or in 
what way could it bea suitable overture tothe exploits of that 
hery hero, or, indeed, to those of any body else, unless the 
jcelebrated journal of Drunken Barnaby be dramatized and 
| brought upon the stage ? 


If we inquire into the particulars of the admiration ex- 
vressed for airs and songs in general, we continually discover 
jeither that the difficulty and trick of the execution, or the 
! veneral smoothness and harmony of the accompaniments, are 
|the sole grounds. They are taken for the excitenent rather 
‘than for the meaning—pretty much as the Indian convert is 
‘| said to have taken the sacrament, wishing “ it had been bran- 
jd.” Songs are often said to be good, when well sung; a 
j qualification of praise which seems to mean, that the difficulty 


of getting through them is the real inducement for hearing} 


With an expressive air, if the 
In mu- 


jany one nake the attempt. 
singer can give the meaning, it is nearly sufficient. 


skill, which draws attention from the subject to the performer 
jis disadvantageous. In modern singing, however, this rule is 
} 


jreversed. Every convenient pause is occupied by a cadence, 


|| which is neither more nor less than a barefaced display of the | 


jtalents of the performer. In the midst of the most pathetic 
appeal we are to break off and listen to the melodious vault- 


ing of Madame or Signor. It is just as if Mr. Kean were to 


las Othello. Now all this goes to prove, that the gratification 
ot what is often called musical taste, is, at bottom, that of 
|i/mere curiosity; but it remains to be shown why curiosity is 
if ¥ 


A glaring instance of this is ||to be confounded with a feeling of the effects of music. Would), 


lhe gratified, We go to hear the human voice do what it never 
did before, for the same reason that we go to see human lees 
sand arms do what they never did before. We admire him 
who runs highest upon the musical scale, upon precisely the 
sume principle that we applaud the Indian jugglers twirling 
| their bulls, or Mr. Ireland leaping over a pole thirty feet high. 
| The observation may be fanciful; but it is an odd fact, that 
| musicians, In the modern acceptation of the term, have failed 
lin securing that respect and hold upon the imagination which 


the obscurer bards seem to have enjoyed. Shakspeare never 
| brings them upon the stage but to ridicule them ; and “a fid- 

ler, a minikin scraper, a pum-pum!’ are no unusual epi- 
thets with the older dramatists. It is remarkable, too, that ot 
those to whom nature has aHotted a share of sensibility above 
the common portion of mankind, very many have been known 


to preter sunple airs to more scientific compositions. Accus- 


| | 
tomed to delight in and to analyze the fluctuations and com-| 


| binations of the 


passions, they have been delighted, above all 
others, with natural, and at the same time poetical intonation, 
{Burns was so; so is Moore; 60 was Madame de Stael; so 
| was Jackson of Exeter—at once author, painter, and musi 
cian. ‘This last, indeed, drew upon him the wrath of the mu- 
jsical reviewers of his day, who accused him of attempting, in 
his ‘Treatise, to include all good compositions in the class of 
mere “Elegtes’—as they styled pathetic airs, Bonaparte 
thad similar pre dilections ; and was repr wached by the irritable 
era than 
The em- 

After 
t elaborate com 
he used to take 
ithe liberty of striking his pen through thei, 


i 
its being a succession of grave andante movements, 


peror, no doubt, was rather too domineering a critic 


telling the unfortunate composer that his mos 


plications of semiquavers “ had no meaning,” 


ind insisting 


sense," — 


upon’ 


haples 


And . m tor 


i It was perhaps too much for human nature tn at 
had Napoleon never played the tyrant elsewhere, the world 
! no 


would have hac 


uveat reason to complain 


In pursuance 
composers have been men who, in general talent and untellee- 


tual qualificatious, were below mediocrity; the conversation 


a 
Hl way in which he favours us with the edifying anecdote of|! 
hilst |! 


THE WIFE OF GOVERNOR HOUSTON. 


The Nashville Banner of the seventh of May contains the 
annexed articles, introduced with these remarks : 

“ We regret the necessity of giving publicity to the follow 
ing documents. We fear that, on the whole, no benefit wil! 
accrue to any party from the measure. But the number and 
|high respectability of those who have promoted, aided, and 
sanctioned it, the prominent standing of the individual prin- 
cipally referred to, and the anxious expectations of the public, 
‘who are already aware that some movements have been lately 
‘made on the subject, leave us no alternative but to comply 
, with the request of those who have transmitted us the article 
|\for publication, Where the lady spoken of is personally 
||known we believe her reputation remains fair, and unsullied 
j/even by suspicion. 

Ata meeting of sundry respectable citizens of Sumner coun 
'ty, in the state of Tennessee, assembled at the court house in 
the town of Gallatin, on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1830 
|, George Crocket of said town was called to the chair, and 
|| Thomas Anderson was appointed secretary. 
| The design of said meeting having been explained by ap 

ropriate remarks from Colonel Joseph G. Guild, on motion ot 





| 


lI, 
it 
Mr. William Howard Douglass, it was 


|| Resolred—That the following gentlemen be appointed a 


| committee to consider and draw up a report expressive of the 
jopinions entertained of the private virtues of Mrs. Eliza 
H. Houston, and whether her amiable character has received 
an injury among those acquainted with her in consequence 
j'of the late unfortunate occurrence between her and her hus- 
| band, General Samuel Houston, late governor of the state oi 
Tennessee, to wit : 

General William Hall, William L. Alexander, Esq. General 
| Eastin Morris, Colonel Joseph C. Guild, Elijah Boddie, Esq 
|, Colonel Daniel Montgomery, Thomas Anderson, Esq. Captain 
|| Alfred H. Douglass, Isaac Baker, Esq. Mr. Robert M. Boyers 
Major Charles Watkins, and Joseph W. Baldridge, Esq. 

And that said committee meet at the court-house in Galla 


on Wednesday next, and report. 


The meeting was then adjourned until Wednesday next, at 


Gallatin, Wedaesday, April 28. 

The citizens met according to adjournment, (all the mem 
bers of the committee were present, except Colonel Mont 
gomery,) and presented the following report : 

The committee deem it unnecessary at this time to animad 
| vert on the character and conduct of Governor Houston, ex- 
| cept so lar as they may be inseparably connected with the in 
|' vestigation and developement of the character of his untortu 

nate wile 
} It appears that very shortly after the marriage, Governor 
Houston became jealous of his wife, and mentioned the sub- 
| ject to one or two persons, apparently in confidence ; yet the 
‘/committee are not informed that he made any specific charges 
only that he believed that she was incontinent and devoid o! 
the affections which a wife ought to have towards her hus 
‘band. ‘The committee cannot doubt but that he rendered hi- 
wife unhappy by his unfounded jealousies, and his repeated 
suspicions of her coldness and want of attachment, and that 
she 
family, to separate from her infatuated husband, and return 
to her parents, which she did early in the month of April last 


was constrained, by a sense of duty to herself and het 


since Which time she has remained in a state of dejection an 
d spond hey. 

The comniittee will close this report by observing that they 
ure informed that Governor Houston had lately made a tous 
through the middle states, and had returned to Nashville on 
his way to Arkansas, where they understand he has locatec 
himself in the Cherokee nation; and it has been suggested 
that public sympathy has been much excited in his favour 
and that 2 belief has obtained in many places abroad that he 
Was married to an unworthy woman, and that st 
the cause of all his misfortunes, and his downfall as a man 
aid @ politician; whereas, nothing is farther from the fact 
| 


1 has been 


' 


wud without charging him with malignity of heart, or base 


ness of purpose, the committee have no hesitation In saying 
that he is a deluded man; that his suspicions were ground 
less, that his unfortunate wife is now and ever has been in the 


ter unimpeachable ; and that she is au 


blan 


a charac 


wssession ol 
i 


innocent and injured wom 


in, there is not the sem c of 


he 


The committee appointed to express the sentiments of thir 
lation to the character of Mrs. Eliza H. Houston 


mecting MM rela 


the muititude of vorces and instruments, as it it were some'hing pecultar Of Mozart was common-place; Haydn was an ordinary man ;|,and the causes which led to a separation from her husband 


to the music, forgetting that this kund of sublimuty is common to 
loud sounds, whether arising from shouting, from thu r,t 
of cannon, the waves of the sea, or——Don Quixote’s ful 








rom the tf 


und Handel so decidedly dull, that even Dr. Burney, his ad- 


mirer and eulogist, is constrained to admit it. Blackw ood's Mag 


beg leave to present, that on the twenty-second day of Janu 
1520, General Samuel Houston, the then governor of Ten 
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Nessee, was married to Miss Eliza H. Allen, the daughter ot 


383 





|| and covered with shipping, steamboats, smal! craft, &e. in- 


Infant schools.—We were invited a few days since to visit an 


Mr. John Allen, a highly respectable citizen of Sumner county. || cluding a distant sketch of Staten Island and the Narrows, infant school in Mott-street, which owes its foundation and 


Miss Allen was born in the town of Gallatin, and has been 
reared in the county of Sumner, and is personally known to 
the whole of the committee, a majority of whom have known 
her from infancy. Up to the time of her marriage with 


Governor Houston no lady sustained (and the committee) 


think justly sustained) a fairer and more unsullied reputation 
for all those virtues which embellish and adorn the female 
character. 

The committee have had placed in their hands a letter from 
Governor Houston to Mr. Allen, written shortly after the sepa- 
ration, a copy of which they subjoin, without comment. 

Mr. Atten——The most unpleasant and unhappy cireum- 
stance has just taken place in the family, and one that was 
entirely unnecessary at this time. Whatever had been my feel- 
ing or opinions in relation to Eliza at one period, I have been 
satisfied, and it is now unfit that any thing should be adverted 
Eliza will do me the justice tosay that she believes I was 
That I was satisfied and beliered her vir- 


to. 
really unhappy. 
‘uous, I had assured her on last night and this morning; this, 
however, should have prevented the facts ever coming to your 
knowledge and that of Mrs. Allen. I would not for millions 
that it had ever been known to you. But one human being 
knew any thing of it from me, and that was by Eliza's con- 
sent and wish. J would have perished first; and if mortal 
man had dared to charge my wife or say aught against her 
virtue, I would have slain him. That I have and do love 
Eliza, none can doubt; and that I have ever treated her with 
iffection, she will admit; that she is the only earthly object 
lear to me, God will bear witness. 

The only way that this matter can now be overcome will 
he for us all to meet as though it had never occurred, and this 
will keep the world, as it should ever be, ignorant that such 
thoughts ever were. 

Eliza stands acquitted by me—I have received her as a 
virtuous and chaste wife, and as such I pray God I may ever 
regard her, and I trust I ever shall. 

She was cold to me, and I thought did not love me; she 
owns that such was one cause of my unhappiness. You can 
jadge how unhappy I was to think that I was united to a 
woman who did not love me. That time is now past, and my 
future happiness can only exist in the assurance, that Eliza 
ind myself can be more happy, and that Mrs. Allen and you 
will forget the past, forgive all, and find your lost peace--and 
you may rest assured that nothing on my part shall be want- 
ing to restore it. Let me know what is to be done, 
Your most obedient, Sam. Hovston 

The report was unanimously accepted, and it was 

Resolred—That the editors of the Gallatin Journal, Nash- 
ville Republican, National Banner, and all other editors who 
teel any interest for the character of an injured female, be re- 
quested to give the foregoing report and proceedings an inser 
tion in their respective papers. 


And the meeting adjourned. Geo. Crocker, Chairman 
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The Mirror.—For the fact that the merits and character of 
the New-York Mirror have been steadily progressive, we refer 
tothe past. Our arrangements for the future are far more 
advantageous than any we have hitherto been able to eflect, 
and we therefore feel confidence in asserting that the eighth 
volume will be much superior, in every department, to its pre- 








Jlecessors. 

It gives us great pleasure to state, that this periodical will 
hereafter be enriched with original communications from the 
pens of 

1OHN PF. SCHROEDER, D.D GULIAN RPLANEK 

PITZ-GREENE HALLECK, ROBES ‘ ANDS 

CHARLES SPRAGUE, MES G, RROOKS 

WILLIAM LEGGE’ HE I ES. FAY 

'OHN INMAN, wi IAM Cox 

PROSPER M. WETMORE 

JAMES LAWSON, MRS. EMMA EMATRY 

WILLIAM P. PALMER, MRS. MARY E. BROOI 

WILLIS G. CLARK, M HARRIE MUZZY, 

SAMUEL WOODWORTH, Mies ELI ETH BOGAR 

‘AME HEA, M = ARAH ALKIN, 

‘ ‘ VANARS DALE, MI A. WOODPRIDGE 


What we have done in the way of embellishments. is! 





the public; what we intend to do, we now submit to th 


otice. During the vear, four fine engravings will lx publish- 


ed. Subjects as follows 

I.—Street view in New-York, embracing Park Row, the 

Park, a portion of Chatham-street, the Brick Meeting, &« 

with all the life and bustie incident to that part of the town 
1].—A view of the Bay and Harbour, studded with islands, 


jtaken from the Battery. 

Ili.—The City of New-York, from the Bay; the North and 
East Rivers, Hoboken, Weehawk; Brooklyn Heights, Village 
} of Brooklyn, &e. 
|| JV.—Wall-street, about the hour of three; the Exchange, 
| the various Banks, and other public Institutions. 

These drawings have been taken expressly for this work, 
j and will be engraved by eminent artists, 


In addition to the foregoing, several wood engravings, exe- 
euted in the best possible manner, representing old Dutch edi 
fices, will be given; both as a matter of curiosity, and froma 
desire to preserve trom oblivion traces of the dwellings of the 

| early Dutch settlers, 

Each number will contain, as heretofore, a popular piece of 
music, arranged for the pianoforte 

The praise which the Mirror has obtained for its typographi 
cal neatness will continue to be deserved 

From the above itis obvious that our expenses must be very 
materially enlarged ; and we had contemplated, at one time, 
advancing the price of this paper to fire dollars; but in conse 
quence of the unprecedented increase of our circulation, we 

| are induced, in preterence, to trust to a still further patronage 
for an adequate remuneration of our labour 


Greece.—The tide of our rivers does not ebb and flow with 
greater certainty than popular « nthusiasm rises and falls 
Th 
| former after its fall rises again, the latter seldom if ever. Ones 


There is this differc nee, however, in the two instances 


let indifference seize the public mind, which has been wrought 
to the highest pitch of fervour, and vain will be every eflort 
to rekindle the spark. 
hellene mania so occupied the attention and interested the 
| affections of our citizens, that all other business, cares, and 


It is but a few years since the Phil 


| duties were forgotten—the one imspiring theme of thought, 
feeling, action, conversation, was Greece. ‘The ordinary cha 
| rities of life were yielded up at the shrine of Grecian sympa 
thy. Principal and interest of all the humanity inherent in 
each individual bosom was freely, nobly, and carelessly ren 
dered to the one engrossing object of the regeneration of the 
Greeks. How changed the state of things at the present day ! 
Who now thinks of that people, or even mentions their name 
Perhaps the object has been attained—perhaps Greece is 
free! And is she so? The fetters of Ottomite despotism have 
indeed been broken ; the Turk no longer tramples under foot 
the descendants of Leonidas and Themistocles, but is the in 
habitant of cinasic Greece free? We think not 
and a cruel, implacable one—has indeed been compelled to 


One master— 


give up his power, but is there not a new one, or what is worse, 
are there not more masters than one in his place? This ques- 
tion, it would appear, ought to interest those who have hither 
to professed so much zeal in behalf of suffering Greece, and 
have anticipated the most glorious results to literature, science 
The estab 


independent government in Europe, based 


and the cause of freedom trom her emancipation 
lishment of an 
on principles similar to those which regulated the ancient re 
publics of Athens and Sparta, improved by the model of the 
constitution of these United States, was, we had believed, one 
of the dearest objects of the enlightened politician and phi 
larthropist. The choice of their own form of polity, by the 
emancipated Greeks, was the least demonstrable evidence ot 
their liberty that could be required by their least sanguine 
frends. Even this is denied—and yet not a murmur of com- 
The bodily suflcrings, the hunger, and thirst, 
Greek, had elicited 
voice in his behalf which ouly died away amidst the thunders 
of Navarino 
tention! 


plaint is raised 


and nakedness of the nd and roused a 


This moral, political oppression excites no at 
The very hands which proffered assistance and de 
about to hnpose a 


livered him from his former thraldroim are 


rd who eains 





new and disgraceful yoke upon his neck— 
Look at the the Greeks 
their choice at the helm of state, they learn the 


, 
it Who 


condition of a man of 
news that he 
must be displaced—that a king must preside over themm—a 
king not of ther own making, but the creature of Wellington 
ind Polignac, whose very name will sound barbarous to their 


polished ears, but whose total incompetency for a station of 
power, whose utter ignorance of their national character and 
of the habitudes of their country, whose unavoidable subser 


viency to the artificers of his elevation and the disposers of hi 
] 


fortune, must render him an object of contempt, hatred, and 
execration. What a consummation of hopes once so bright 
und tair! A flock of sheep barely delisered trom the butchery 


rstifls 
And 


ut to save 


fangs ot 1 


ks 


uf wolves, and given up mercifully to tl 


and caitiffs—such is the condition of the Gre no 
veice ts lifted up in their behalf, no arm stretched « 
Who could hat j 


them! beliewed thi 


suppert to the benevolence of the female members of one of the 
congregations of Friends. And it was with real surprise that 
we Witnessed not only the number of the pupils, but the pro 
priety of their conduct and the perfect subordination which 
prevailed. There were present about one hundred and sixty, 
> acquired the power 
They are all the children of poor parents 





many ot them so young as not vet to has 
of articulation 
whose time is spent in labour, and who must consequently 
to a certain extent, neglect the comforts and interests of their 
offspring 
from the streets, where they were allowed to wallow in filth 


Many of these children have literally been taken 


their health and haluts neglected, and the infant germ of 
Here 


they are placed under the kind and encouraging guidance of 


mind exposed to the contaminating influence of vice 


expernenced and judicious teachers, and whether they progress 
in the simple exercises of the school or not, their comforts are 
ind beneficial bias is given to then 


increased, and a new 


winds, The studies, i such they mav be called, are made to 
msuine the form of anwusement, and wholesome imetruction 
steals upon them in the semblance of recreation. The charits 
of these who have established this school is of the most ex 
tensive and liberal kind. tt ea:braces the children of the poor 
in the vicinity, of whatever sect or condition, whether their 
are I 


looks only tothe end at which i alma—the preservation from 


parents worthy or unworthy, virtuous or dissolute 
ivice and misery of those belpless beings whose parents can 
not or will not protect and cherish them. If they are in want 
of clothes, they are supplied trom the funds of the society, and 
if their parents cannot give them food, it is provided at the 
school, Some of these infants displayed m our presence an 
aptitude and proficiency im the science of numbers, and powers 
ot memory, Which surprised us 

| It is well known that the school fund of this city has from 
sone Cause never extended to the education of tntants, a de 


} 


ticieney Which cannot but be deeply lamented. Could insti 


tutions like that which we have noticed be established in the 
various quarters of our city, supported by a competent fund 
vast good might be efleeted. The morals of thousands might 
be preserved from corruption, and juvenile delinquency les 


To the philanthropist: 


sened in an incalculable measure 
of New-York 


ertions might compass imy 


a vast field is now open, in which their ex 
iblie results, and entith 


riant | 


them to the gratitude of thousands so much can lw 


done by private charity merely, what might we not expect 
if hicher aid were successfully invoked! We recommend to 
those who feel an interest in the great cause of public educa 


tion, to visit the school to which we have referred, It is kept 
in the basement-story of the High School in Mott-street, be 
tween Spring and Prince streets 

House of Industry 


incipient efforts in favour of such an establishment will not 


! 


—It is devoutly to be wished that (le 


flag, or be entrusted to the exclusive direction of the honour 


able the corporation. That sage body possesses great power 


ind is imbued with strong inclination to do good, but itt 
net like ordinary bodi« it cannot move otherwise than with 
snail pace It projects great improvements and finally effects 


them, but there ts a proper portion of time which trom its very 
constitutional make it must se 
Witnes 
bridewell—remember the erection of seats on the battery—nay 
look at the 


will some day or 


clapsed before it can carry it 
resolutions into effect the removal of the jail and 


very cup la of the hall—who doubts that a clock 


ther, a century hence, admonish the citizens 


to note the passing hours? But the formation of a house ot 


industry must not be left to such hands. Let them assist if 
they will—let them endorse notes payable ten years hence 
but let the institution be forthwith got up. This is the auspi 
cious season to secure it erations i time for the ensuing 
winter 

The Fr vor. —If this simple project for remunerating 
the children of Fulton tor the benefits conferred on the world 


just and honourabk 
eneral cffeet, the in 


by their fatuer—and what can be more 


to our country—should be carried into ¢ 


ome derived from it would seon be tumnense, and the han 
of liberality itself be prudently stayed, Some idea of what 
swoveryvat fle as one cent from each pmoenger would SOON 
mount to may be gathered from a single fect, in times when 
travelling by steam was almost nothing in comparison with 
vhet it has since increased to, The number of passengers 
irried by the Commedore of the old North river | from its 
commencement to discontinuing the business, amounted te 


upwards of one hundred and eighty-six thousand ! 
Agents and subscribers indebted to this establishment 


< 


for the present volume, are requested to their account 


immediately 








OH, MURMUR NOT LOVE. 
A FAVOURITE MELODY, COMPOSED BY G. WARNE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Allured by pleasure’s tempting ray 
Love is, alas! too apt to roam; 
The tempest gathering o'er his way 

Reminds the truant of his home 
When peace her lullaby doth sing 

The bosom may be fondly prest 
But oh! ‘tis in the storm we cling 

The closest to affection’s breast 








. - 
eo 
—— — ee —— penned 
VARIETIES. || who has occupied the same farm on lease for about thirty | Sunpay MAits.—The National Intelligencer, speaking v! 
years past, was lately complaining that he had not been able | Sunday mails, recommends those who are conscientious on 
_ ; I 


ito lay up any thing from his thirty years’ labour. A neigh- 
houring store-keeper oflered to explain to him the reason, | 

ind proceeded as follows—“ During the thirty vears that you | 
have been on that farm, I have been trading in this store, anc 
the distilled spirits I have sold you, with the interest of the | 
money, would have made you the owner of the farm you hire.” | 
On examniation of the books of the store-keeper his assertion 


Mrcuanicat rowers.—If the abilitics of man were 
tunited by the extent of his natural strength, small indes 
would be his knowledge of the works of nature, and few th 
cefinements and comforts of civilized society. We can hardly 
ook upon any production of art which could have t 


been ob 
tained without the aid of mechanical contrivances. 


Hence 

we may conclude, that the construction of machines must : : ae } 

a Was found correct. "Phe farm was worth about five thousand ! 

have been long antecedent to a knowledge of the theory upon hold 

‘ : <i wes gps dollars 

which their principles depend, The remains of Egyptian T 

urchitecture exhibit the most surprising marks ef mechanical ee ; > ' ' ; 

The stones laid upon the tops of the pyramids of || MOC OF preparing the cel eater French tooth-powder, calle | 

poudre Peru e :—White sugar thirty-six grams, cream of 


- The | 
; : jtartar < wenesia seve -two, starch seve . | 
elevation of such immense ponderous masses, to the tops of rlar seventy-two, magnesia seventy-two, stare h seventy two, | 

cinnamon six, sulphate of quinine (or quinia)| 


All these substances are re- 


»wwpen.—The following is given as the correct 


renius. 
Egypt are each of them equal in size to a small house 


mace two, 
| thiree snd carmine five grains. 
duced to a fine powder, and mixed together with great care ;| 
then add four drops of oil of roses, and as much oil of mint. | 


these and other stupendous fabrics, must have required an 
scournulation of mechanical power, which the architect of the 
present day cannot regard without astonishment. 

Maria Lovisa.—When Vieuna was boinbarded by the|} 

French, in 1809, Maria Louisa was the only member of the || J&26® Paxsons.—The following aneedote is illustrative of | 
imperial family that remained in the capital. She was too ilf||the character of the late Judge Parsons. A gentleman had 
to be removed. Buonaparte was informed of the fact, and he || concerned in a duel; the ball of his antagonist strack 
gave orders for the shells to spare the abode of the invalid. jhis watch, and remained there. It thus saved his life. The 
He became interested in her fate, and made constant inquiries | Watch was afterwards exhibited, with the ball remaining in it, 
It was observed | 


Ml . ' ,p — 
about her. It is probable that at this moment he resolved to |! @ Company W here Judge P. was present 


P ‘ . on 2 ae te . . =) 
displace Josephine; and it so happened that soon after, at |! 8°Y ral that it wasa valuable watch. “ Yes,” said Parsons, | 
the treaty of Schoenbrun, he stipulated for her hand. In the ‘very excellent: : 13 Aepl time from eternity. 


month of March, 1810, the espousal of the imperial pair was | CRoMWELL's SKULL.—A person visiting the London museum | 

celebrated at Vienna, and on the first 

ried in Paris by cardinal Fesch. 
FARMER AND STORE KEEPER 


of April they were mar- || of curiosities, was shown the skull of Oliver Cromwell. “It 
, ip / | 
jis extremely small,” said the visiter. “ Bless you, sir,” replied 


-A farmer in Connecticut, |! the ciceron t was his skull when he was a little bov 





{ 


the subject, to write on the outside of their communication- 
which have to pass through the post-offices the words “ not 
to be forwarded on the Sabbath.’ The postmaster would, no 


doubt, respect the request. 


Mr. Hatrecs.—The following is from the London Literary 
Gazette of the tenth of April last :—* Mr. Halleck, one of the 
sweetest and most popular bards of America, is about to give 
the world a new poem. The subject is supposed to be the 
‘Minute Men,’ from which it is said his lines on Connecticut 
are extracted.” 

A NEW MELO-pRAMA.—A piece called the Wigwam, found 
ed on Cooper's novel of the Pioneers, has been produced a: 
Covent Garden. 

Mapemoisetce Sontac.—The Court Journal says, “ We 
are enabled to state, on the authority of a letter from a lady 
of the first distinction in Berlin, that Mademoiselle Sontay 
has been undoubtedly married to the count de Rossi ; but that 
suspicions of a most unfounded nature, on the part of the 
count, have caused a temporary separation, which it is proba 
ble will, after all, be of short duration.” 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may knov 
him by this sign—that the dunces are all in a confederacy 


against him 
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